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A CURRICULUM GUIDE for Special Education is an outgrowth of the work done 
over a period of twelve years by a dedicated group of teachers and other educators in the 
area of primary and intermediate special education. To coincide with the opening of two 
new junior high schools, the special education program has been expanded to include the 
junior high sequence. The main emphasis of the program is preparation for a world of work, 
with additional attention on desirable attitudes and skills. 



The senior high school sequence will be developed next with the addition of a work- 
study experience. The elementary school sequence is also scheduled for future development. 

The GUIDE reflects a variety of pupil-tested activities, experiences which hove 
been tried and hove been found to work effectively with the educable student. The prep- 
aratipn of the final form of this material took place during the 1964-1965 school years in 
numerous committee meetings which involved all of the special teachers in Allegany County. 

The format of the GUIDE was selected to enable teachers to *' bring to“ and '*+ake 
from" the suggestions developed in the program at each level. The junior high sequence 
has been subdivided into Levels A, B, and C. Space has been provided for additional con- 
tent, activities, and resource suggestions. 



We hope that this publication will be used as the basis for future county-wide | 

meetings. As new materials are developed, they can be reflected in supplementary units 
or as a part of the next publication of this GUIDE. 

j 

This guide has been adapted for experimentation. The outline and the following 
Arithmetic Skills for Living and Learning , Language Skills for Living and Learning, r 

and Social Skills for Living and Learning, were taken from Miss Margaret A, Neuber's [ 

A Guide for Teachers of Children with Retarded Mental Development, 1962. 

The Board of Education expresses thanks to all who helped with the preparation of f 

this material . 

Robert J. Shockley 
Assistant Superintendent and 
Director of Curriculum 



Ralph R. Webster 

Superintendent of Schools | 

Allegany County | 
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"To mairvtain self-confidence, the child must experience more success than failure. 
He must achieve recognition and approval. Constant rebuff, frustration, or failure, 
particularly in situations over which he has no control, are likely to result in lowered 
expectations of himself, not in improved learning. Oood education is challenging, not 
frightening.” 



Contemporary Issues in Elementary Education 



Educational Policies Commission, 1960 
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PHILOSOPHY AND OBJECTIVES 



The child who is mentally retarded, but educabie, has the same basic needs 
for recognition, security, and success as does any other student. A special education 
program, therefore, has the same aim as cl I other programs of education — to help the 
child become a contributing member of society. Through a sequential program 
beginning in the primary years, the educable mentally retarded student is helped to 
realize his potential while working within his limitations. 

1 . Achievement of Seif~Realization 



To recognize the strong points of each child and strive to develop them 
so that he may attain a feeling of security and self-reliance 

2. Development of Proper Human Relationships 

To guide each student in his intellectual, social, physical, and 
emotional development so that he may become a contributing member 
of society 

3. Attainment of Economic Efficiency 



To provide training that develops skill in the use of academic tools 
to facilitate practical vocational experiences in preparation for the 
kind of employment a pupil will most likely obtain in adult life 

4 . Assumption of Civic Responsibility 

To develop in each child the basic habit of carrying out responsiblities 
in his home, school, and community 

5. Development of Ethical and Moral Values 

To provide opportunity for each student to understand, develop, and 
practice the ethical and moral values which are accepted by society 
as being desirable in human character 



CHARACTERISTICS OF THE EDUCABLE MENTALLY RETARDED CHILD 



Mental retardation is a condition resulting from a variety of causes. The 
retardation of some children results from disease,, accident^ glandular imbalance, 
or injury to the brain before, during, or after births Other. children are mentally 
retarded because of developmental factors influenced by heredity. In addition, 
some children function as mentally retarded because of social deprivation, 
unfavorable environments, or emotional disturbances. 

The following characteristics are descriptive of the educable mentally 
retarded child who is a candidate for special class placement: 

1 . The overall intelligence quotient of the educable retarded child is 
in the range of 50 to 79. His inadequate rate of mental maturity 
places him ir a lower mental age range than that of other children 

of his chronological range. A limited degree of independent learning 
generally characterizes the retardate. 

2. The physical characteristics may vary considerably within one group; 
but in general, this variance is not noticeably different from that 
found in students in. a regular classroom. However, the physical 
abnormalities along with the retardation may impose interference 
with the learning process. 

3. Frequently, children with mental retardation are confronted with 
conflicts between their inadequacies and the demands of their 
environment. Emotional and social imbalance may result in psychologi 
mechanisms of escape and defense; such as, dependency, lower level 
of frustration tolerance, and self-devaluation. 



FACTORS THAT ACCOMPANY MENTAL RETARDATION 



Mental retardation is often accompanied by the following factors: 

1 . Short attention span 

2. Great difficulty in working with abstraction 

3. Difficulty in using the symbols of computation and communication 

o. Language development is often very slow 
b. Word meanings and vocabulary come only through actual 
experiences 

4. Need for the concrete and situational in learning 

5. Inability to project interest beyond the immediate 

6. Inadequate and/or an erratic drive 

7. Inability to evaluate one's seif 

8. Sensitivity to negative criticism 

9. Inability to take failure constructively 

10. Defense of one's self and actions in the case of criticism 

1 1 . Critical attitude toward others 

12. Confusion when confronted by new problems 

13. inability to draw conclusions or abstract salient learnings from either a 
concrete experience or a body of facts 

14. The need for many specific and varied instances as basic to any attempt 
at generalization 

15. Inability to see likenesses or differences between objects or things 

16. Defective reasoning ability, poor discrimination, and inability to make 
deductions 

17. Inability to infer, accompanied by illogical conclusions based on 
insufficient evidence 

18. Lack of adaptive, associative, or organizing powers 

19. Inability to transfer learnings from situation to situation 

20. inability to work on complicated tasks or to follow complicated or 
involved directions 

21. inability to continue effectively without some relation to supervision 

22. Varying degrees of visual, auditory, and general sensory perception 

23. Restricted power for independent action, initiative, and resourcefulness 

24. Tendency to copy or imitate 

25. Tendency to stereotyped responses and behavior 

The condition of mental retardation may cause the general personality and attitudes 
of the individual to become stereotyped. 

1 . The child often prefers the company of much younger children. 

2. The child may fear to share. 

3. The child may appear to have little ambition but may really lack 
imagination. 

4. The child tends to be somewhat confused in proportion to the size of 
the group in which he finds himself. 
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PURPOSE OF THE GUIDE 



Introduction 

Thu guide has been prepared to aid teachers of secondary fecial classes for the mentally 
retarded in developing programs of social living in which the students employ the skills they hove 
acquired in the basic tool subjects. 

The first step is to provide an organized outline of tha elements of special living so that 
the teacher may adapt this to the needs of the students in the class. The purpose of this guide 
is to propose such an outline. 

Noture of the Guide 

The developmental program as described in this guide expands with the use of various 
status needs of individual children through human relationships and body and social functions, 
which ore enlarged and enriched as each child progresses through the program. 

In^the secondary program, basic skills are to be strengthened and extended, but study 
of the, basic tool subjects no longer receives the chief emphasis. The social living units in 
this program are design^ to integrate language arts and arithmetic skilly with learning activities 
around the hoirre, the school, and the community. Attention is given to the responsi* 
bilities of the individual as In homemaker, a law abider, a social being, and a worker. Preparatign 
or this^must begiri when the child enters school and must be a continuous process. Program 
emphasis is as:follows; 

Junior High; Use of social living areas, with teaching of needed skills in a core~type 
program. This is the prevocational level . 
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USE OF THE GUIDE 



The organization of the guide by areas of living is designed to allow the teachers 
and the administrators to see areas of instruction which meet the needs of the educoble 
retarded child. ^One teacher may wish to combine se>reral areas because of the needs of the 
children in his cloSs; another teacher may ienrich the program with materials which are not in 
the guide but which he feels will be of value to the students. 

The three-level development of each area of living^ allows for enrichment in the 
several years that the students remain with one teacher. Since very few classes contain 
children who hove been with the teacher for the some length of time, the following sugges- 
tions may be followed: 

1 . Choose the level that will meet the needs of most of the children in the class. 
Supplement with review or enrichment from other levels. 

2. Use more than one level in the classroom with various groups. This wilt 
depend on the number of years that the students have spent in the classroom. 

The suggested octiyities ore those contributed by the teachers who worked on the 
guide. Each teacher in the prbgrom will expand and odd to such activities, and con 
. contribute much to the further expansion of the guide. It is suggested that each teacher 
write in activities which he has found to be successful in meeting the needs of his students. 
These notes of activities will be invaluable when this guide is further developed and enriched, 
by a future curriculum committee. 

Since the purpose of this guide is to give special class teachers a flexible outline 
of content jnoteriols to work with and evaluate for future refinement and enrichment, a 
loose-leaf binder has been provided so thot each teacher con insert additional activities 
and procedures. The appendix includes lesson plans which have been found successful in 
teaching the various segments of the content areas. 



INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 
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STATUS NEEDS, NUMBER ONE 
THE WORLD OF WORK 
SCHOOL- JOB-TRAINING PROGRAM 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE WORLD OF WORK 
The School-Jo b-Training Program 

Teacher's Guide 

:Since the students in the, Occupational Educai ion program learn best by aptuai 
participation and through handling the concrete and obvious, it is necessary to keep 
oral and v^Htten abstractions at a minimum as a basis for teaching. A part-time work 
program would offer the most effective kind of learning situation for the adolescent in 
the Occupational Educational Program for his interest and his need for work comes 
early. The school plant is dependent on many types of services and provides within 
itself a variety of opposi unities for work. The organization for using these wofk experi- 
ences as part of the curriculum may vary. in each school system. Such organization is 
dependent on the following: 

1 . The careful analysis of the sequential difficulties of each job 

2. The determination of the job assignments in terms of each child's abilfty 
= and readiness for participation 

3. The duration of the assignment to be dependent on individual success and 
need 

4. The arrangement of steps of a job experience in a kind of course to be 
followed os carefully and to be planned as well as a course in ma|‘hemqtics 
or science 

5. The realization that the school- job-training program is an educational 
experience and is not used to give children free lunches, to get rid of 
nonreaders from classes, to keep children busy, to supplant school, or 
to give children "pin money" 

6. The realization that the school- job-training program moyes the child out 
of the classroom into a partial school work situation. (It gives that 
intermediate step between classroom and teacher-pupil setup which is 
needed by occupational education students before making the complete 
break to out-of-school situations.) 

Caution 

The school personnel from the various work areas who will be involved in 
this training program will need help in understanding their role. This will require 
both time and patience on the part of teacher and administrator. Therefore, it is 
suggested that each school begin slowly — perhaps for some time using only one work 
area and for only one or two students. 



Content 



Introduction to the Ideas of Variety of Job Opportunities, Employability 
Requirements, On-the- Job Training Responsibilities, and Earned Ratings. 

Introduction of the school-job*«training pr9grom for students in occupational 
education ot the junior high school level is intended to bridge the gap between school 
and the independent world of work. It introduces the student to several new areas of 
understanding: 

The fact that there are many areas of work and that within each area there 
are many kinds of jobs — some simpler than others, but all important 

. The fact that employability is not a gift but is made up of many small but 
essential knowledges, skills, behaviors, and attitudes which can be 
learned as a part of the school-job^raining program 

. The fact that an actual job placement involves the individual and his 
employability makeup; the job and its requirements; and the final decision 
of employer, supervisor, and student employee as to the wisdom of the 
specific placement 

„ The fact that final satisfactory results on the job and satisfactory ratings are 
earned daily in each phase of each job 

Experience and Learning Areas 

In order to insure the above understandings, the experiences are arranged in 
the following areas: 

I. Survey of School- Job-Training Opportunities (suggested areas from which to 

select) 

A. Buildings and grounds 

B. Cafeteria and food services 

C. Office services 

D. Teacher aids 

E. Stockroom services 

F. Library services 

G. Visual aids services 

H. Recreational services 

II o Developing Readiness for Employability 

A. Building qualities and behaviors in students needed to get and hold a job 

B. Developing general knowledge and skills basic to employability in any job 

C. Developing in students ability to study oneself in terms of employability 

and school-job opportunities 



Experience and Learning Areas 

Hi . On-the- Job Training 

A. Prerequisites to participation in the program 

B. practice of job techniques 

C. Practice of employability requirements 

D. Use of records and rating forms and making report card evaluation 
Developmental Approach 

Since the junior high school program may cover three to four years for each 
student, since students are at varying developmental levels of readiness for a school- 
job-trainir^ program, and since the expectancy of each student varies, each of the 
experiences and learning areas is organized on three levels as Level A, Level B, and 
Level C. Some students may not be ready to begin at Level A until the second or 
third year; others may be ready to begin at Level B in some areas in the first year; 
and others may be able to cover each level of certain selected areas on a yearly basis. 

In the Job Opportunities survey, selection of only some of the areas may need 
to be made for most of the students. 

In the Actual Job Training , careful selection will be needed in order to insure 
success for the individual participant. Few students could ever complete all the 
suggested work experiences since the training is only part time. It is suggested that 
generally a student should carry the work areas selected at Level A, the first year, 
through (in the succeeding years) to Level B and Level C. 

In the area of Employability, learnings are also organized on three developmental 
levels; Level A, Level B, and Level C. The student's readiness and expectancy should 
determine the level which the teacher will select for his beginning experiences and the 
extent of each level tp which she may expect him to proceed. 

Time Allotment 

Each local situation will determine when to plan the School-Job-Training 
Experience and will determine the length of time required for this phase. 

In any case the program, although a part-time program, is an integral part of 
the classroom activities and the general total school activities of each group. In all 
situations, the beginning plans for going out of the classroom will need to be arranged 
carefully. Some schools have it effective to begin with only one, two, or three students 
over a period of six to eight weeks in an area. This is followed by a four-week period 
when all students are again in class. A second set of one, two, or three students is 
then placed in another work area, from six to eight weeks, thus ending the semester. 

The second semester routine is conducted somewhat similarly, using two different 
groups of students but in the same two work areas. 



